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ACADEMIC FREEDOM ‘ er ee eee em 


e tan } " may have i SHOULG a mpt a nis a east ! ma 
neasure of interest for each and every on: that for me the present occasion would seem 
s het [his is a place where I like to to be the appropriate one 
e there has been cultivated a very American university organiza 
ble form of that freedom which be American institutions generally, has de 
iniversitv. The original pro parted boldly from the old European typ: 


were filled by men of character from which it is remotely derived ih 


SOrs! Ds \ ( 
nd great independe! For nearly twenty) iniversities of Europe's period of re ed 
rs his re nor t students has been | rnin’ was a leva rporati eye} , 
: governing. There are no detailed regu self-governing, self-perpetuating Suc 
s for the control of conduct on this Corporations established themselves at Bo 
impus, but our life finds its guidance and ogna, Paris, or Oxford, and r 1 Tro} 
harmony na daily emphasis on ‘‘the rood the princes rit ng powers ol na da 
ul rsit} This is a fit place iv special charters of privilege, exemptir 
vn to cyl serve i? ad ce fine ac id mic free Lhem tr In secular JUPrISG Ctiol that S, The 
mn) were given a freedom and autonomy which 
Also w ire met in the presence of as survived as a great and noble traditior 
nds, delegates and students from other even to this day and to this remote shor 
rs of learning, which from distances But with us the stat nivers ni 


and near have sent usspokesmen of their ‘stitution created by the commonwealth to 


est and fel owship Many of these ar serve its higher needs, responsible t U 
from foreign lands. I hope my topie will people. The corporation is a body of stat 
ive significance for them, because that in servants, In our case of twenty-four, choser 
rent approach to one another which !" Several ways, but so constituted as to b 

ma’ be afforded to the student ¢lass of above the control Ol any personal ‘ 
many countries through this wuniversit faction, regularly but slowly renewed, and 


ean, I think, never be realized except by able for this rea 0 initiate and realize 
n] ivatine here a s ciety which prope rly policies extend: over long terms of vears 


ilances order and liberty, and which d a perpetual trusteeship in the name of tI 


pends upon a common regard for our free state and of the republic for administering 
dom, to make practicable a genuine sharing those great properties, endowments an 
of all our privileges. As for myself, it has appropriations which have been dedicates 


seemed that I could not. do better to-dav to e higher learning Bu hev have als 


than attempt to analyze the responsibilits a service to perform higher and mor m 


Inaugural address given at the University of portant even ti 1 tl ntul tru s} 
California on March 23 of great properties, and tl s the 














152 SCHOO] 
n building up Ll pr r our academ 
mmunity, ! merely finding the re 
sources to make possible here grea cl 
ne d opt ind research, bu I filling 
his p Wit! i spirit congenia ) I 
vy mind and jealous of its liberties 
Great as our pride is in this fair site with 
ts Grecian hills and its far ocean vista, 
creat though our satisfaction in these 
stately and imperishable buildings, [ know 


[ express the mind of regent when | 


every 


say that our still more profound int 


reputation of our 


and coneern is in the aca 


demie body, th f our men of 


support ) 


learning, the encouragement of our t 


grea 
to use well and profitabls 


These 


student company 
the opportunities of this foundation. 
are our main endeavors. 

And here I am led to enquire, what is an 
academic community in the American re 
public, and particularly in this great west 
ern section of our republic where the state 
been so solicitous to erect and 


itself has 


Dy) 


sustain university institutions? Our aca 
demic company is a fellowship not removed 
or cloistered from the common thought and 
busy activities of men, but a part of the 
ecommunity’s life and intimately associated 
in its leadership, and yet none the less dis 
tinguished from other callings by the fact 
that its men and women have chosen this 
work and this place because one and all, at 
one time or another, they have been deeply 


And the 


common experience is this—that all have 


moved by a common experience. 


apprehended that above all other joys of 
life is the joy of discovery. The student’s 
approach to a new and difficult field is 
usually through a fog of misunderstanding, 
but to the diligent the state of doubt grad 


ually clears and there comes a radiant 
sense of comprehension which we may con- 
sider the highest delight of the human 
soul. With it come also a power of analysis 


and a sense of mastery. And then, if the 
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subject be pursued by power 
i¢ mind, comes a revelation to the scholar 
i his lab I and sincerity are diselosing 
some part of the great mystery of this uni- 


which men have never solved before. 


This [ believe to be the experience which, 
me out of mind, has swept men from their 
routine and the anticipated order of their 


iving and committed them to great and 


passionate adventures involving inconveni- 
ence, self-denial and the general subordina- 
tion of all other objects and aims. 

This, I claim, is the experience which all 
must have who would be worthy members 
of a university, and the first care of a uni- 


versitv should be TO SO order itself as To 


make this experience a powerful and if pos 


sible a occurrence to those who 


common 
dwell here. 

[ realize that this may be a somewhat un- 
for ‘ 


attainable ideal; that 


some the quest 
ends in weakness and discouragement; that 
in every academic community there are 


likely to be those upon whom this adven 
ture has palled; that at all times 
Many have loved truth 
And lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last for guerdon of their toil 


With the cast mantle she has left behind her, 


and I realize also that perhaps most of us 
are destined to be inspired more by others’ 
suecess than by our own, but none the less 
that 
academic communities 


I believe the force which assembles 


men in and holds 
these communities together against the ob- 
vious inducements of the world is the charm 
of belonging to a body which discloses life’s 
secrets and the fascination experienced by 
And it 
truth is our endeavor that moral power in- 


audacity in discovery. is because 
heres in a university and that there is some- 
that 
something that appeals to the undying cru- 


thing here men regard and revere, 


] + 


sading spirit of the race, that helps all to 
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the quest is 1 omm sting sons 
7 b owed mmon m x] ! \ t 
at thos rest of governn . 
= iH - te wy 
at t ~ ? ? ? ~ 
I ‘ s seal vy, Qu 2 . 
. it Makes suc 1 compa! 
~ ~ \ iSDITIT l \W Ll) S 
disn irful, but w writes ‘ ‘ 
! id i rprise su i? 
W 1 Pr ssor Goldwin Sm , . »~* : 
S ~ \ im ( nis Seal } ng We + ect ) 
sufi ssays No Refug e to nvers f 
i ~ ‘ y’ ] ’ 
men wi ! versity i] S! id nding Surelv tl yn ! ns t 
er it wisé disillusioned as to rta tl »bD S of 1 t 1} 
> | V SI ida ! erfu V al ails res fe ana ] ~ 
ning ppl i it the start that yrds , ni { 
no great materia f irds nat n o1 ! al 
so ras a prospe Sw! I ] \ t ; ' ass 
sitv offers. live and die poor m 01 ws! : . 
it is, he sens wl avery r Tir ! ) inspir ) 
nerously spending nation uses that tern . nd inspit 
But thei fur rreat privileges rt t 
fe wl [ tl we may properly en 
yhasize, for tl should be ever prese! somewhat , 3 
r minds ana . ild | part ial at Ru . ! 
d before that chosen element of our stu- Harvard Anniversary Addi 
t bodv whom we w 1 with pleasure s rs Not reat 
u Ss interes he universitv as a pr ning of ties ke 
ce ent t , neo r t4 " y 
0 yf best of these privileges is roove as fr nf 
social advantage which the university pr ’ t r 
fessorship affords. I use this word socia nt paths 
advantage in no common sense. I refer to Sut perhaps the greatest at 
the obvious faet that a man or woman hold nN] sity | nd \ 
ng a professorship in a university, distil listinguishes it 1s that « 
guished for its greatness of spirit and tl mi s freedon 
soundness of its scholarship, needs no other ich discussed toy tau 


ne of recommendation to admit him, worl p ul an 
‘r, into the company of the most inte ersity. What is meant r 
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l rsityv 1 l Ilo Ss ou I 
wove other men’s lives What are t 
true and proper limitations to our Tre 
dom and what are the hindrances to that 
freedom which university life in America 
has not succeeded in prevent! 


| realize it is somewhat audacious 
» approach this subject so eariyv in mys 
‘ perience because 10 18 often charged that 


the American university president is the 


rreat. trespasser upon university Treedon 


and he is frequently mentioned (1 do not 
know with what propriety as the tyrant 
of academic men’s destinies But I find 


myself prepared to admit this—that with 


out freedom there can be no university. 


[ shall begin my analysis of what our 
ire dom Oo! ] le embodies With one 0 tS 
less disputable points, namely, its freedom 


from fixed engagements. 


nen, for the most part, to be bound in 


escapably to their tasks, to have their work 
measured and apportioned by others, their 
methods preseribed, their products stand 
ardized. In most of these respects thre 
academic man is free and he has an ample 
release trom set engagements Long ex 
perience in the organization of teaching 


has seemed to indicate that to do it well it 


must be done sparingly, that the number 


of times a week in which a man ean give 
his best to a elass, without exhausting the 
batteries of his physical being, is relatively 
ew, and that. for men of our race a 
least, the 
interrupted by relatively ample periods of 
cessation. This gives to the university 


worker frequently recurring periods 0 


relief that are comn only spoken of as holi 
days and vacations. Where properly en 
ployed, 
leisure than they are periods of relief from 


appointments, during which the mind may 


be exclusively turned and the energies con- 


centrated upon the advance of that investi 


periods of instruction must be 


however. they are less periods of 
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ition in WV tl in rsity S 
thralled They are periods advisab 
Ve ent, tra Th VISITI ) peri ins 
stant lands nd yy pl Ss \ re alone i 
Stivat 1 can be earried to complet 
SS T) knowledge nat nharacteriZes 
‘rsities is markedly knowledge whi 
in it be pursued parochial It Is 
\ 1 he tT o Wl Te! irs | y’ 
ts successful advance it ist frequent 
Yi carried to the uttermos irts Oo 
arth, The forests. the waters, tl arth s 
stratifications, the uttermost parts of ft) 


planet, its types of men, their society, 


lefts, ereations, nust fre juent ‘ he e 
amined in a most general inner, So that 
travel and exploration in the NVsica 
sense 1s characteristic of academic ¢o 


inities and one of the essentials for 
successful prosecution of their endeavors 
Our liberal vaeations, the sabbatical years 
offer a kind of opportunity which experi 
ence has shown is indispensable to the ur 
versity. But in whatever vw y tne aca 
demic man chooses from year to vear to 
employ that generous period of liberation 
from fixed duties, it is clear that he is un 
commonly free, and that his freedom 1s 
one of the most splendid and generous 
sides of academie life. It is a kind of r 
lease which neither oreat wealth nor high 
administrative responsibility can assure 

Another sort of freedom permissible in 
a university is freedom from artificial con 
ventions of our complex society. In the 
midst of life increasingly busy with trivial 
employments and diversions, increasingly 
weighted with superfluous possessions, the 
life of university men is permitted to con- 
tinue relatively simple, homely, plain. 
University standards permit us to live, if 
we please, in relatively unpretentious and 
comfortable homes with only such furnish 
ings and accessories as we choose to have, 


because they act ially eontridbute to our 











owner 
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> ' ’ ] , y ? 
S S it Sllr't ly ~ 
+ ; y ‘ ‘ 
’ ! ! I irs ss ~ S . S 
, + } ; 
i S TV S I may s ’ ~ \ S 
se y + } } ‘ y 
T > SO ( h Ss l I a \ 1117 ’ S 7 
‘ i i = ‘ ‘ 
+ + + +} + + ; ; +», ryt r + 
QT ‘ na ~ ‘ ) ) sill ~ ~ 
; +) ror na , ‘ = ; r 
| s lav extravag ina spiay s 


~<a) S17 1iT Té pla nness Al ls ] S " 
r fider or neert neral] the =f i 
] ye to that spe i] (me n . ] ns. is for } 
’ 
~ “ Times (1) ? | Treedo Q? T } } ral ati | + " ne su 
’ ’ 
Oo ind of thought | itterance asso iry rr oval ] t lorations 
’ , 
t This is undoubtedly the rt srofessor tment is pra 
’ 
ost ¢1 il point of our inquiry Isa ft pert ent eng nd tl 
+ ] } 1 , + ; +o» ; 
T ssor ltl a nivers \ na avove l S \ ( S ~ ? ~ 
iIniv reity to ‘ ermitt d toy PY | r) P , ; ‘ ( rritot 
] ' 
! Ss! self without restraint I am not na rit S \ I f inis! | \ 
t t I represent fT ina nous } a i? TO 0 ! | T aT 
+ + | ] } 
l \ \\ } l as 1 pract | answe! 11S! S ls 2) Ltt ~ T Ss 1 
, Mos 4 } . } f | _ 
) ; say Ves. (¢ cea an Ss ied to ) SDOTIS \ s 
rofessor. ’ The earlier grades ot a ng a position in which | s esp 
advancement are necessarily pro pen to the « ts produced by acaden 
tionary. but oI e t} e professor! ] status lic tig) tr ¢ nel noth re) \ Te 
d I 
S nferred the scholar can not thereafte VIS t thir not threat 
successfully be 1 under restraint r} think | iv not advoeat nis t 
] , +} + } } 1} } ; . . ‘ 
] iS upo s a ion ist e THOS ) S las ‘ ns 0 
nis own def n y the eonserousness ft if t} emocracv a a ] nde} - 
y k , , +h ~it , + , ’ ; f.)] " 
s Speaking aS one in autnority as ! . l Versity LOWS ) 
' 
nppomnted To T t! such considerat 0 Our in Sateguat | s wisd 1th sé T 
nd eourtesv as become a gentieman an | Ing the Iniversity personnel ind ad 


that any lapse into utterance that is fool vanecing to professorial grade. The man 


is] nd uninformed will affect the esteen who 1s known to be penetrated with t 
W +h he is held. The bestowal of the iademie spirit, to who pretence and 
rank of professor is conditioned upon sincerity are detestable and who 1s choset 
aturity of experience, soundness of because he is a man of know | nd 
knowledge, Ss neerity of character. and chara ter WV I er offer re | PINOATTASS 
these qualities whiel enter into the eon ment to a Iniversifty \ } fears not ft 
siderations leading to the choice for the principle, ‘‘No Refuge but in Trut 
rofessorship must be trusted to work out [ appreciate that there are times wl 
satisfactorily for the man, his teaching, are exceptional vyhen men neither nu 


and his institution. It is apparent that university nor it societ nerally 


all academie choi 


Ss are not equally sue ay use their privilege F speect id 


cessful. Some ar obviously lamentable cism, War is suchas 5 \s 


Institutions like ours must oceasionally has known the restraints fas lie 
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1O not Sympathize with the extreme i1beral 


’ 5 
view that expression of view should not be 


limited even it ar. War is a highly ab 


normal experience n which thousands and 
millions oO} en, at utmost danger to their 
ives. forego a freedom, surrender a 
I ssary require ents oO 
ilital And this ng t 
lation ¢ l ) rit ‘ ‘ 
0 reat) Is ‘ ‘ ‘ ee) t} 
nati T i Sil | 
eased 17a \ it iV ais 
I rises StLAaALC SO l SO UGISLU 
s( all l | i ] ers S 
~ ‘ 2 tem rial pre sSit 
! itteral bu at r 
idemie freedo ds 
Having said this S tO disting sn 
l CTSILV aS a piace where Lose W ) 
ng to it have fre itterance rom 
place where every comer may have tree 
lom of speech. The two ideas are not 


consistent. The university is not an open 
forum. Its platforms are not free to t 

ininstructeda or to those without repute 
It is not a place where any sort of doctrin 
may be expounded by any sort of person. 


There is a publie attitude that sometimes 


t 
’ ; +) at all ; 4 - -F er . to4 
questions the 1 ont, pal liariv of a sta 

4 ‘ 1 
university, to exelude any ro publie 
utterance in university halls. But just as 


l 


the permanent members Of a university 
are selected with great care and for rea 
sons of confidence in their knowledge, so 
those who are invited to speak incidentally 
or occasionally must be judged with com 
parable considerations, 

I come now to my final point. What is 
the place of the president in this academic 
community and what his responsibility to 
this freedom? The president of the Uni 
versity of California is a member of its 
academie senate, he is a eolleague of the 
teaching force as well as of the regents, 


and according to the by-laws of the uni- 


7 


Sitv he s the normal avenue of con 
cation between the two bodies. It 
sf s to he nis re sponsibil tv to draw all 
1 various institutions which make up the 
rsity into a helpful arrangement with 
another and = assure their common 

oO] T } | he S ODVI1O isl y 1 

r of a large st t on dm 
isted It is S tv to the 
renisS aS » 1 rsitV s ne is, re ! 
end financia sion fo ose needs 
i brin » the regents ttention those 

ademie policies upon w yur Se 

s concluded its consideration is ob 
ious T it he ean not, in sucn ) init 

is ours, do these things ex pt n 1 
Ssest Sssociation vith the icadem ite 
tse] It ould be presumptuous and 
itile for him to attempt in a secretive 


or solitary manner to formulate an aca 
demie policy or to nominate to our met 
bership. The university is a place depend 
ent upon being friendly and university 
matters can only be settled, in Sir Arthur 
Help’s fine phrase, ‘‘by friends in council.’”’ 
The president has responsibility to see 
hat needed action is taken; that decisions 
ire reached, though the decision may not 
be exactly his. But he can afford to as- 
Sume very little of autoeratie auth rity in 
such matters. Rather would he seem to be 


point about which may gather those ele 


ients which result in a clear and im 
perishable crystal of opinion, or, to change 
the figure, possibly a hard, irritating sub- 
stance within the precious mother-of-pear] 
which leads to the accumulation there of 
those translucent particles which produce 
a diadem. 

It is in this spirit at least that I ap- 
proach this office which has been so lately 
conferred. I am sensible of its distin- 
cuished character, of its great oppor- 
tunities, of the fine traditions we associate 
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; nd it I sens SO 
s and its erins. of the fact t ‘ ee Q — - of t 
\ reedom which I hav SO CX i as I l : iT 
ture of the presidentia r lars , ‘ 
s largely denied to it. Ne ho me field ; 
t as ive been privileg to \ t, as juickly maste r su t. O 
dent s alumnus, as teacl ere 4 it 1 it 1 sa I 
yproa vithout revere? witho the ment no termed transf 
be 1 without a sincere dispositio : - « ’ ‘ - oe — 
to give all that he possesses in order that gestions on effecti teaching procedures 
r comin life mav be kept in those fre It is the purpose of this ress to sho 
l@ST PatNs aion yl iS Ss 1 : 50d 1 ! t ns \ 
eed ind Ww are lead iS S whe | { 
Vy to! fhts Oo Is¢ iil SS a 1 ] itics 
! n see the su t A rding 5 
' > Bow training is sit ; 
. . i n of 1 I tes \ ns a V 
situations,’’* wl] n r " 4 
THE BODE THEORY OF TRANSFER that is suggested, p 1 i : 
APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF something els p. 10% ; 
MATHEMATICS s he vei mportant 1 r 
ALL educators agree that real power in ™ determining conduct or behavior. | 
] ective thinking is a most desirable and ear a bell and go to the 1 . 
able outcome of education. But on that sound means some or inte LK 
possibility and best methods of devi vith me; I hear a knock a pen t 
oping power in reflective thinking ther because the knock means som “ 
ppears to be difference of opinion. The eter; I see the firetruck stop xt 
vhole matter is closely related to that 9d at once go over s : 
entury old question of formal diseiplin ther eans uf neignHor 
yneerning which so much has been writte) a { finds a penny and sn ns 
1 about wh there has been so much [0 th rner grocer ause to ab 
iwueness oO} eaning Not a few persons : UleK ; 
erroneously interpret the fact that mode Just a litt ear for , strat 
. svchologists no longer helieve sm the old rvee to « ’ 


aculty psychology as meaning that 


ories of formal di 


] m1 ; . = , f + safer takes 
oded loo nany nave lalied to nore 7 es 











rent behavior S trolled y meanings; 
while unconscious or automatic conduct is 
ntrnil ; ° 20 i} ratie 
controlled ative oO! acquired renvieX@s, 
Hay ng oted the 1 nportance of mean- 
ings of particular objects in directing con 
-— vette DES eet tral > Leal} 
SCIOUS and itelligen ehnavior, Wwe shall 
next consider groups or sets o neaninys 


being attached to 


means of its ability to abstract and gen 
eralize can detach meanings fro partic 
ilar objects and group such abstracted 
mea ngs about some g ral term, Any 
Ss | O! Vrittel S\ ol nl h Serves to 
i! a i set or grou ( apdstract d mean 
] S may be defined as a mnicept Phe 
concept red may point to or suggest m) 
new necktie, my neighbor’s barn, a pen- 
holder on my desk, Mrs, A’s dress, an 


poker, 


suggest 


automobile tail-light, a very hot 


} cer te Tha vpnra ] - , 
danger, ete. i¢ WOPd GCSK nay 


a place to 


| apers and books, an ornamental pie 
of furniture, a place for hard work, carved 
initials, a depository for private papers 


geon-holes 


7 
7 
IS 
J 
aA 

+ 
= 


to sy [ I 
concepts In conduc ontre s well as thie 
nite li ence of the perso! 


ave concepts rich in mean 
ines to do with reflective thought? Th 
analysis of reflective thought possesses 


first 


steps; 


1 1.) 
isa do 1bt or problem expressed as a 


quest second there is a series of sug 


lon, 
ore sted possible answers to the 


third 


testing by 


question, 


there is the work of carefully 


and 


both induetion and deduetion 
each suggested answer to discover the best 
While a dull 


experience any doubts or questions, most 


little 


answer. few minds never 


minds have trouble in raising good 


5 See We Think 


such hooks as Dewey " 6 H Ww 
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questions, But nany would-be thir 
find difficulty in 
sible 


I 


answers to be 


ere that rich concepts help. To lack 


les , j Iw 
ideas on @& question Is simply 
ol lack of To 


coal strike stops our supply of gas, 


eon fess on 


llustrate, the 


meanings, 


is our regular means of cooking. How can 
ve get heat for cooking in our household 
Household heat suggests our furnace, a 
laundry stove, a sterno-heat outfit, an 
i ) STOV a thermos-bottle. and ir nl 


' . 

eSS KeT We tTnen proceen t Test out 

each suggestion in turn in an effort dis 
: 

cover the best substitute for gas as a means 


of cooking. Why is it that our students 
so often seem perfect Vv at sea 


o think out their problem? 


that they fail to quick \ pass in review tne 
many meanings oT Thi terms involved ca 


concepts rives a nethod 0 pro 
eed ire and sho S the hecessitv oO experl 
ences rich in meanings. Suggestions art 
absolutely necessary for independence and 
7 *" 1) ’ al »f Tt} rht Ww ? T r 
power in reneetive ougnt: when no sug 
gestions appear progress is blocked and 


one 18 stuck : the moment sucvestions 


arise he sees many things to do it making 


care Sugvestions being received, 


li zV to carry out the painstaking tests, Is 


I 
. 


ind initiative a1 


than just finding suggestions 
Now if we accept this theory that cor 
cepts rich in meanings are the source of 


suggestions necessary in 


how will 


ing, 


plied to the 


the theory 
teaching of mathematics? 
Consider the meanings attached to the 
Numbers first arise as an 


‘*How 


counting, but these are posi- 


term number. 


swers to the question many ?’’ in 


the process of 


tive integers. The number idea soon be- 
comes broadened to ineludse fractions 
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only of the meaning of a real number translated into complete English sentences 
. . ry 
Imaginary numbers have meanings which The two meanings of the term cancel are 
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t : out of a window } times it ties and conditior en ities Are not 
neitl an vou look out of a window 4 a_ the isual difficulties students meet , 
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methods we developed in mathematics 4a persp : 

may prove suggestive in any situation re We have by n m $ x isted the 
| ] } ] } , +? ? , ’ ’ ’ 

( ring exact tninpgil . It Sh wuld aiso ve lla ema Ca cS ( S10! 


noticed that concepts of methods of exact We have considered some algebraic notions 


thinking are necessary whether we are with the hope that the r may catch the 
studying mathematies for mathematics sake spirit f the m levelop 
or whether we are seeking to train power 1! it further wit ! I and find valu 
reflective thinking for use in any field able teaching hints in tl peratior In 
where experience has given sufficient ideas ¢ sion it rema to point out some re 
and facts to make thinking there possible sults of such a theor n our mathematies 
Of course mathematics when deadened by courses and teaching meth ds 
excessive formality results in no rich ! If wv ept as valid s 
cepts and such mathematics deserves all the riched epts as a means ised 
present-day criticism it receives. thinking power, all mathen : 

Proper perspective both within a subject % CCO! ess forma " 
itself and with other subjects, as well as ' ightless symbol Juggling, thet 
with everyday affairs, is a valuable teaching fewer n \ ! 








S10! I hypotheses, data, mea Y OL resulys 
and possi gr ralizations. Drill will b 


i systematizing meanings 


and at making methods of proce dure habit 
ual, rather than at making symbolic opera 
tions mechanica Outside of t addition 
ind multiplication tables how many sym 
bo yperations does really pay to make 
automatic for the average student? Ideas 
will be Stressed more than formal manipu 
lation of symbols. Tl greatest difficulty 
will be the preparation and skill required 
of the teacher. It is fundamental to the 
successful application of this theory that 
the teacher himself have a knowledge of his 
subject full of definite meanings and rich 
concepts, specially definite concepts of 


he lead? 


procedure will 


Llow 


the chief 


otherwise can 
thod of 


discussions in which 


method. 
Since 
be 


heartily participate and the 


me 
oral the students 
teacher is the 
clever guide and suggester, and since dis- 
cussions are so often made barren of results 
by the lack of an able leader, the task be- 


fore t He 


must be an expert questioner since he leads 


he teacher is by no means small. 


and directs by means of well put questions, 

and only as he grasps the student’s points 

of methods of learn 
l 


ing can he possibly ask 


view, difficulties, and 
good questions. 
These great demands upon the knowledge 
and skill of teachers will only make them 
The 


are you perfectly sat 


glory the more in their work. real 
test will be results; 
will 
this theory give you of 
method which will lead to better teaching? 


isfied with the results you are getting; 
richer concepts 
Most of the present-day eriticisms of school 
mathematics, when analyzed, are directed 
at the formal meaningless way mathematics 
is often taught, rather than at the subject 
as a useful division of knowledge or as a 
valuable means of developing concepts of 
In the public 


method or 


perspectives. 
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Tordar Phe 
is been reelected r a three-yea co 4 Bieeewies Ti , E Wes 
vith a salary of $8,000. Mr. Jackson @pocka: P. P. Colgrove, V nla, iW. oO 
became superintendent in 1917 when he su Lippitt, Fergus 1 
eded F. E. Spaulding as head of the scho 
Crayton C. Kon, W iward 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., assistant editor in High School, een appointed super 
bureau of education, Washington, special- f the Teacher-training S 
st in industrial education, has accepted th: 


position of educational editor of 
York Eve nis qd Post. 


gton 


Ss ph 
the Ni 

> ’ Georce Buss CuLvER, 
Mr. Ryan went to Wash 


; . science department of the Los Angeles H 
in 1912 from the University of Wis 


} . Scl , has been appointed « 
consin, where he taught German. ; , 
‘> 1 Univer M ( Ww | 
Carrott R. Reep, superintendent of the ited from the dep: 
Roekford (1ll.) schools, has been aj nted St 1 in 189% 1 le 








Mazatlan 
Jordar 


in 1895, headed by Dr. David 
At the Los Angeles High 


work as head ot the science department, Mr. 


Starr 
School besides his 
Culver has engaged in a variety of enterprises 
» brought him into close association 
with the students of the school 

Dr. Raten H. Lutz, now of the history d 
partment of the University of Washingtor 
to be associate pro 
ford. Dr. Lutz is 
received his LL. 
Washington and has also studied at 
Heidelberg the degree 
He served with the American Army 
and Professor E. D. 
Adams, of the Stanford history department, 
i history 


fessor of history at Star 
a graduate o 
bB. from the University of 
Bonn and 
attaining of Ph.D 
overseas 
assisted 


recently has 


material for the war 
collection at Stanford 


Herbert Hoover is furnishing the money. In 


in gathering 
University for which 
this connection, he seleeted the first purchases 
in Germany and went through Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Italy 

Paut W. Kieser, director of publications of 
the Northern Normal Industrial Sehool, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., has been elected professor 
of journalism and editor of 
Brookings State College 

WE learn from the 
that the schools of Manistee, Mich., have con- 
tributed to a fund for an oil painting of S. W. 


and Switzerland. 


and 
publications at 


Ni hool Board Journal 


Baker, formerly superintendent of schools. 
The portrait will be hung in the high school 


building as a permanent memorial. 

Dr. Epwarp Detavan Perry, Jay professor 
of Greek at Columbia University, addressed 
the visitors to the Greek Ex- 
hibition at the Grand Central 
April 16, on “ The American School of Class- 
ical Studies at Athens.” 


Government 
Palace, on 


Proressor Lewis M. Terman, of the Stan- 
ford School of spending a 


month in the east during which he is speak- 


Education, is 


ing to several state educational conferences 


and visiting a number of universities. On 


April 17 he will attend a meeting of the 


division of psychology and anthropology of 
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National Research Council at Wash- 


ton 


TH Alabama 


at Birmingham on 


met 


Educational Association 


April 1, 2 and 3 under the 


presidency of W. C. Griggs, superintende t 
f schools, Gasden. Among the general ad 
dresses was one on “The pr fess i | organi 


Strayer, pro- 


zation of teachers,” 


Teachers 


+) y 
tion, 


fessor of educational administr 


College, Columbia University. 
Mr. E. J. Liewetrtyx, of Neweastle, Ind., 
has been elected president of the Indiana 


Superintendents’ Association, to sueceed W. 
A. Denny, of Anderson. 

B. C 
formerly state superintendent of schools for 


Arkansas. 


HENR\ 


THE death is ann yunced of George 


W. Crarke has died at his home in 
Newport. Mr. Clarke, who was in his ninety- 
first vear, had taught in Bridgewater, Mass., 
and at Newport, a total of fifty-two years, at 


the time of his retirement in 1911. 


THE trustees of Western Reserve Univers ty 
have voted to increase the 
+) per cent., effective with the 

This is in addition to an in 


crease of 25 per cent. granted last June. A 


the new term. 
slight increase in the tuition fee in certain de- 
partments has been decided upon to help meet 
The 


ary was fixed at $1,600 and a 


the increased expenditure. minimum sal- 


+ 


maximum 


$6,000 and up for full professors and heads 


departments. The increase will be effective as 


funds are available, part becoming 


operative at the beginning of the 1920 term. 


so00n as 


THE salaries of teachers employed in schools 
and colleges maintained by the Northern Bap- 
tists are to be given a substantial increase 
when the new term opens next fall. Announce- 
ment has been made at national headquarters 
by Dr. Frank W. Padelford, associate director 
of the New World Movement $100,000,000 
drive. More than $30,000,000 will be spent for 
educational work. Of this $18,000,000 is to be 
used for endowments. There are 2,087 teach- 
ers atfected. Their salaries have been between 
$1,000 and $4,000. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


‘ irticle to the Februa ! 
i ed maga ne tnere ( 
] ind i | I that issue wl! h I 
have ead \ hn great nterest 
Phe irticie as marked, and was ecapti ned 


ird a United Organiza- 


, ‘ 
on of Tt 


the plan 


achers.” For all essential purposes 


which is ready 


Ohio, al d wh Ci 


advoe ited 


is one 


in operation in the State of 
its sponsors conceived of as eventually becom- 
ing an organization national in 
take the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of the n and platform of this state 


Ohio 


constitutio 


organization which we in believe will 


become the first unit of a national teachers’ 


bods 


ciples 


subseribing 


ganizations.’ 
This state bods 


cratic principles; 


s founded upon 


expression is secured on a 


representative delegate basis in such ratio to 


adequately 
affilia- 


whether 


the memb« rship as to represent 


the constituency; its policy is against 


tion with any class interests, they 


represent capital, labor, or the management 
but and affiliated 


guaranteed the widest autonomy in 


of business, individuals 
units are 
their own affiliations and management. It 
solicits and extends cooperation on any propo- 
sition of merit for educational progress, but 
requests and promises united action against 
any injustice to or exploitation of our schools. 
It provides for continuous, rather than spas- 
measures by 
having a his 


time to the furthering of the cause of edu- 


modie, efforts toward remedial 


secretary who devotes entire 


cation. 
affiliated members 
to be a patriotic duty to promote not only the 


It is considered by its 


state league, but to endeavor to extend these 
principles nationally, and that if the schools 
are to be saved every teacher must contribute 
his share of labor to that end and assume his 
and 


share of Present 


responsibility. 


past 


AND 
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ed cle d tandards mu 
es | eu ed « 3 
eld of educa 
P of the inadequ | 
‘ f school adminis t is I nd 
hnission by such au vy as the Na 
nal Edueation Association at the begit £ 


of the present school year that 


50,000 vacancies in the teaching staffs of 


1: 
public schools at the opening of last autum 
SeSSIO!I and that 120,000 nexperiel 
teachers were placed in the schools to keep 


them open.” Just think of the 


that nearly twenty per cent. of all the teachers 


n the country are classed as “ inexperienced 
What a crime against the youth of this pr 
country and what a menace to the future 
the country itself! 
It beho« ves the lav teacher to arouse fr 
lethargy which has held him and to think 
not so much of his individual troubles, 
the needs of the nation: that he be mad 


7 


to feel that his small voice may sound a n 


which will be taken up and 
an to ocean and from lakes to gu 
To administrators the 
ven not to despise hu 


patriotie service is his motive, the 
of the lay teacher may become as great and 
far-reaching a force as the |! 
doctrines of a Lincoln. 

The revision of administrative policies and 
dignified, sincere cooperation by administr 


tive officials and lay teachers will do mor 


for the raising of educational standards, bot 
in scholarship and in ethics, than all of the 
degrees that have been or that can be con 
ferred by all of the universities of this t 
land. 

The deplorable condition of the schools of 


due to the 


grea 


America is in a large measure 


traditional type of administrative policy- 


autoeratie in its composition and functioning 


—which is national in which ignores 


scope ; 
entirely constructive thought on the part of 
the lay teacher, and fails to avail itself of the 
hundreds of thou 


wonderful foree of these 


sands of trained minds for the betterment of 
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rder of things to obtain endorsement in som brarians, with a 
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THE TEACHER LIBRARIAN - wat I ler 1 ¢ , , 
lo Tue Epitor ScHooL anp Society: As more appreciative of rs rarians 
As course I have read wv r t : N 
ke interest M M ran’s artick ] \ c Stat M | ] 
High School Library and the Teacher-Librar now? Id 
ian Movement” in ScHoot anp Society for ‘ities outside of ¢ for ré 
February 14. We are glad indeed that the are so app 
R magazine which we all enjoy has considered so the schools that the d r 
seriously this particular branch of educational has a seat the Bureau of R 1G 


lf We some ¥ cers are a Db lisa ral | 
pointed in part * the article which concern that th ¢ 
s, will you vy us to say so? For stall : 
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QUOTATIONS Chere lesser offenses, su g 
THE TRADITION OF FREEDOM AT HARVARD most any League of Nations t it t 
A LETT! timely significance, analogy between the anti-slavery men and 
t five years that have Socialists—as regarded by the most respect 
I a t vritte nas recently me s sufh entiy accurat 
f nossesa f + Iniversit It was Now the encouraging point th 
ldressed to Mrs. Henry Ware, J vidow tt s this—that the « we s repress 
f Parkman Professor of Pulpit ] quence vy its responsible spokesma stood with 
ind Pastoral Care, w died in 1845. It was gard to freedom in the private thoughts of 
dated April 22, 1845, and signed by Preside) ott ils of sevent vears ago just w " 
Quincey Thus tl} significa? t oft it stands to-day Its present position is the m 
( 3 f-expla ov, reads secure because of the long-est shed t 
You ask me if at any time ring vour husband’s Which it 1s based l comn ty 
connection with the ur ersity, he was required by i whole ly more tolerant t] tw 
the corporation to si ppress the expression of his the t period. By standing ti 
Opinion upon the subject of slavery as condition t ts ow! idit f freedor the « 
of holding his professors) eg lps to bring the community, generat 
I am astonished at th quest ind ¥W ler out by generat along v t into ¢ . 
of what stuff the ea iny which " st } e given liberal think ng which has been the endur; 
om aedetectare denon en» OE hse of Maseenl~<Marveed Aleuel Buliel 
only say lequivocally t ily that no such requ 
sitio ‘ your husband was ¢ r made it that 
E have ne belief thet oud ein ling was THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN 
ever discussed, or thought of by members of that GREAT BRITAIN 
board THose who are interested in wat g t 
Though this does ex tself few points process by which education is res} ne itse 
re worth calling to n d | the firs plac after the war must keep their eyes wy Grea 
the virtue of the Wares was proverbial. Wit- sritain as well as upon the United Stat 
ness Dr. Holmes’s solemnly forming Mrs Much is being done there and more is be 
Stowe by way f making her fee t Y as said ir justi fir if of it ind by vay f prep r 
you \ B terar rcles, that ing for further developments to cot ite 
entire fat B y the family which we can ill afford to neglect. A remark 
of Ware, had 1 Dp y affected by able series of articles The Truth About 
the fall of Ad Bu second place, War” was contributed to the Review of R: 
even such a reput 1 for virtue is no pre views by Sir Harry Johnst during the yea 
tection, in the thirt nd forties of t ne 1916 One of these articles dealt w t 
teenth century linst the rath wl t shortcomings of English educat Its ly 
respectable Boston of that time S stantly sis of the inadequacy of the training for 
prepared to pour forth uy those wv sympa service upon which England relied is too sig 
thized with the cause of anti-slavery It was nificant to be overlooked her 
n 1855 that Garrison was barely rescued from ‘From the moment the Germans crossed the 
the mob of gentlemen who were on the poin frontier of Belgium it should have been ; 
f hanging hir Henry Ware, Jr.. was eve parent to all members of the I r Par 
rash in his devot freedom that the last thout excey 1 that a war of self-defens 
roduction of his pen which reached the publi was forced Great Britain, a war of self-de- 
k the form of two songs the cause of th fense in which every arm must be employed, 
laves. If he had lived now instead of then  evé ry measure taken at once to ensure ult 
he corresponding offense in t eves of the mate victory, whether it be the establishment 
mmunity, would have be: well, perhaps of conscription or the repression of alcohol. or 
stand carnadined a g t Sox sts the creation of a fair-minded tribunal betwe: 
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Labor and Cay which s d protect th } vledge of g 
workers from exploitat nd make strikes Balkan Penins 
impossible and defer sible the hygien I I ( 
Yet we all know that it took about a year ease amongs ri 
for the Labor Party, as a wl to grasp the carpentry, meteor 
main facts about the present war and to put which pl: gre 
tself in line with the middl d the upper We had parliamer 
classes subordinating all considerations t hygiene as to de 
the organization of victory and safety. abuse. There was 
But the middle class as represented by com ing regarding ma 
placent Liberalism was itself greatly wa g questions stor 
and likewise on account of defective educa ica at t Board 
tion. The nation was lulled into false security instruction on n 


Mi 
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who the twentieth ce 
sa Here we 


A ¢cies in our laby 


s ren 


with the ide . of a pat ed-up peace since the W g r is 
came to doubt the ability of the Br sh ge educated « t 
erals, the strategy of the Cabin aud the for the classics 
qu lities of our Allies. history, geog 
‘All these disappointments, all these na chemistry, mete 
tional mistakes, were attributabl our faulty practical ques 
and inappropriate education. It is by 1 were at s 
means improbable that prior to the war our’ with tl 
diplomacy and ministerial conduct of foreign absolutely prey 
affairs blundered, because so many of our dip present day ( 
lomatists had qualified for the public servic masters s d 
mainly on a knowledge of Latin and Greek, of | by imprisonme) 


ient Roman 
eable 
eighteenth century metaphysics, 
have 
r very little—-on the E 


and America 


and Greek history, of 


mathematics, of Aristotle’s 


inappl 


logic, of confined t 
and other sul England (1 
ring at all France, Italy 
Mean, As atic lear ed I t ~ 


African, problems of the pres ones, ttle I 
ent day. Our generals and most of our senior Asia, Af: r 
oft ers had similarly passed into the Army a u t g ‘ 
through Sandhurst or Woolwich, also on a f Seandi 
classical education Very few of them could the Ball stat 


when 


military strategy they were a 


ehind Germany; they had no 
t 1 ( y; 1 had 
le knowledge 


playe 


chemistry, very 


; 
l 
and Africa hi 


is 


present war 


understand it ally so bad t 


written. In they learned it 


hundred years they w pract 


knowledge of modern languag 


of Africa and to tl y g 
“d a very con f. d t the mor 
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cA ‘ i per Ve ! } 
ements ad d t politics ( 1] - 
se who spe < | r r ThOSé ‘5 il ‘ 
spair daily r t s dity and unre es teres 
Mos ( 1 : 
Class ] ther org 
é £ Pp i : 
lertaking the 
ne y 
a ee 
S dire f sanitary ls 
Class I. is labor ir e bes | 
t vord, dad in tl ul n betwee ! ‘ 
s ] the ranks of the we di } 
x in England worth biting spend sul 
Could the members Class II] ( 
gcregated but plentifully supplied with £ ng, fis 
ever material goods they demanded, it looks S W 
tw ve months t y would drink, g ¢ t I s 
é Stlé murder nd rot themse S tk ex 1 Wor! r 
Were Sheffield freed t pres sa rul 3 t 
many thousands of ] men, Pi La seme 
ers edical men, so vorkers pul : 
rs engaged combating disease, des fulr 
vie d crime would have little or 1 this - 
g There would become ava é ' r r 
ft 1 Utopia 1 ey and ent I reco ( 
t get i be nd I } esen ‘ S ( In 5 
—* | el! v p OTE=S1VE ] ty ery ST) 
e Town Council. self to answi 
Into Class IT., th :adequately-equipped tional opportu 
re pu those Ww m we did not feel « try such as GU 
t ed t elude in Class I. or Class II] people? Th 
l tw iter classes tend to be small and ex every oO! 
clusive; this intermediate class is large and personal, domes 
prehensive containing a those midway bove ; I 3 
between the ‘ well-equipped’ and the ‘nx Master Ba 
equipped,’ many who are marginal to the on¢ sh r 
class or the other and some unplaceable indi- people a capacity; 
viduals. What distinguishes them or ‘ indis- zed, a capacity 
nguishes’ them, so to speak, is their lack of great issues and 
sitive qualities of any kind. The man of fundamental prol 


lass II. is gen 


rally a ] 


illed worker, but of course 


SK 
: £ 1°21 a oon 
Hers OT DIZN-skK 








v-skilled or semi- ialized in a fam 





d ‘ | \\ t ughtt 
tl id rf vs ll 
y ' - ae 

: » essentials throur 
ed l rh ( ed t 
‘ t of d be mad ‘ 
not be n ! t S sms I ths 
f ns ind cat rds ind they « 
trained to detect tru lers rais 3 
(hb) 7 stud: t 
tary facts iwbout su j : ie 
Ie pire ii rela I capita wid 

bet wee SCC 1 product 1 
' r such subjects 

lo provide u rn svs t NO! 
tunity for adult edu [ ! sa primary lig 
tior the community in its own interest and 
13 i <¢ et ] irt I ts lut to ts ndy du 
members. New cond s of greater livid 
ual assertiveness and more difficult ynal 
problems call for a far wider body of intel 
gent public opinion after the war than thet 
was before such a pubis pinion can be ecre- 
ated gradually and vy by a long, thor ugh 
universal process of education continued into 
ind throug it the life of the adult 

The reality of the demand for adult educa- 
tion has been nclusively demonstrated since 
the begi: the nineteenth century. It 
meets two widely felt desires It satisfies 


dividual needs an 


new standards of 
order. It Ww I] 


which allow for 


as regards studie 


the te: 
the class. 
There ought, 
tunities for the 


natural science ¢ 


which modern la 
sphere of adult 
it important tha 


interpreted in su 


couragement of music al 


ture and drama 


icher and the 


education. Moreover, we 
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tizenship and a better social 
I ly under conditions 


a3 
self-determination 


3s to be the choice 


pursued, 
reanization 
we think. to be wider oppor 
lopment of the study of 
Aga n, 


the pl 


devi 
ong adult students. 


to emphasize 


ice 


nguages should occupy in the 


think 
should be 


) include the éen- 


t adult educati yn 
‘nhaway ast 
d languages, of litera- 


and of In 


craftsmanship. 





r words, adult eduecat should ir 
e varied needs and tastes of the peop rhe 
xperiments wh ch ha iit idy be nh maa 
istify us inticipating a great developme: 
ictivity in these different directions 
One of the greatest needs, says the 1 t 
we institute under full pu trol 
each village It shoul et habit 
organized loca ‘tivities rhe sta 
t inty authorities should pr é 
er cent. of the capital expenditur l 3 
such a sch for Great B ght 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
STATISTICS 
INTELLIGENCE OF 


AND 


THE CHINESE STUDENTS 
In the spring of 1918, while IT was tem 
porarily logy and 


Hua C 
the 


professor of psycho 


ecturer 


ethics Tsing llege, Peking, 


hina, I 


on 


at 


: = . : 
intelligence of the 


measured 


seniors of the so-called “Higher School” of 
that institution. These students, all voung 
men, averaged twer tv-two vears of age, and 


far 


- 
college students 


were about advanced in their studies 


as 


as American are in the soph- 


omore or junior year. In addition, however, 
to their work in t] e regcular western curric 


nd 


cated, these students had received a thorough 


lum, which advanced them as far as just 


training in ordinary Chinese subjects, so that 


they were somewhat more mature menta 


than the average American college sophomore 
ior, as well as being one or two 


older on the average. I used The Measur 
ment of Intelligence by 
at the end of ester, | 
test, which I had picked up incidentally 
the The 
1916, to 


check test upon the other work. 


Terman, 
the 


sen 


of Minneapolis 


Journal for December 31. 


magazine section 
Serve as a 
This group 
Walter D 


In September, 1919, I used this same 


test originated with Professor 


Seott. 
check test upon 96 women and 94 men of the 
freshman class at Hamline University, aver- 
aging nineteen years of age, as a means of 
roughly estimating the general intelligence of 
students and of assigning them to 


the new 
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ss sections U1 their respective studies would 
| k served, is a basis f com rv 1.Q.s ‘ 1] 
} g Chinese and American mind, al- I had mpted ; 
uth I feel that too much stress should not | 1 not | shed wv . 
1 upon the results, since a much | 3 ‘ 


t } b | ] S t } wever, a p! i¢ ie , 
ult task to arrange material by following the “ Average Ad . nd | ( 
lire ns give the bo even ft se for tl Superior Ad 


000 rd 1 by selecting th before I bi t I I 1 
d it the bott every tf rd « uml t} if fi WAS eI é r f ( 


I I at first felt that the vocabulary test drill the | 3 
11 mitted altogether, but since I had vhat the s ‘ t prev 1 is 
é f realize t t] students at this i! scl s of Ame i! I g 
: ere able to handle the English lan- to say nothing of | ld nd ca 
rs surprising well, I decided that there questions ( r 
ld be ttle, if ny, unfairness, if I used mon us¢ ( sequel | ed t 
this test onee, that is, in connection with the any unfairness t! ght | ed be 


er tests for Year XIV. That it was avail- of the use of the vocabulary est wa Tx 


here is shown bv the fact that 35 out of by the adroitness t the (¢ nese , 
” , . " ° " 
the entire 63 students in the class passed it, with mathematica | 3 I 
2 only one the class would have genuity ” type 
passed it, if I had included n the higher The difficult f il ( for 
t 5 I} 3 s udent eorrect ck ed 7 the ©} est ~ a T e eI I ( 3 


of words, although seven defined from 60 to From this table. it is evi 
64 of the hundred in the list, I felt that I was tions 3 and 5 in Year XIV., and 6 of tl 
justified in my original hesitation about for the “Superior Adults” were by far t 

using it and also mn my decision to cor tine easies The must : ! de, especially in 
its use to Year XIV. connection with Alternative 2 for the “ Aver 


At the outset of my testing, I assumed that 





2 Ibid., p. 129 

8 My former student, Miss Grace A ir, of St 
Y | ° 7 ® ° 

XIT., and consequently began with the work Paul. Minn.. who has had considerable experience 


Ree no 


would probably pass the tests for Year 
Year XIV. This assumption, however, n applying the Terma nd other tests, kindly 
was not borne out in fact, so that more test- ehecked over all t data of this sort that I 


‘The Measurement of Intelligence,’’ pp brought home fr 
£ PI ~ 
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r XIV Av. A 
Quest l , j ‘ 2. 4 
; . 7 2 lt 7 i 2g ( 
' 
\ ‘ eeaing l £ I 
| , er ich as Terman rep 
: e ] g £ 
f ‘ t 1 ‘ t () 1.Q 
ident 1 ever fired but sine the é 14 
ic ( itl ¢ t ( t | fe 10 n 
f there « 1 be | difference betw« t 22 
them and American students similarly in adults. | 
1 it P the “ind , 
t , 1 ma I e be rigid. () en Nn 
ude iid th the f lings inere irther with t 
ir metica he holes increase geomet I bably not 
a] Consequently, I held all t his tentatively sce 
| ug It] ugh | accepted a variety of f en be w ti 
tateme . l have learned since that some ing Llowever, 
who give the tests accept simp!) the state some of these 
ment as to the number « f holes to be expected ti west, I 
with each extra fold of the papel! Pract a ly not pass all. ( 
all the Chinese student his before the for Year XIV., 
st dit was mad ] evident, , Tab IT. f 
ABLE 
Ye \ A aN 
Quest 9 1 1 ( ' 
Error l U l 13 ) 
otal errors 9 
Per cent. of 0 


Que stio! 


borrors 
Per cer 


Questio 
Errors 
Per cen 
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it. of errors 


} 
hh 


t of errors 
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TABLE Ill 


(Group of Fifteen At 


Year XIV 


TABLE IV 


Group of Seventeen Superwu r Adul 


l 2 } 4 o 0 2 
l 7) 0 0 0 2 6 
7s 


; 
s 





XI No yA 
Ad 
4 
rf 37 
exe - 
irds bette 
be es] 
S ad 
er, 
is fro 
ev 
} 
scored 
ead 
i estlé 


who d 
r 
ai : 
i 
result 
A 
l 16 
( 
4 
4 5 
7 12 
p. Adult 
4 5 
} 4 











Of the 33 students, who are provided for in 
Table II. and who constitute 52 per cent. of 
the entire class, only one has an I.Q. under 
95, or, in other words, has a mental age below 
His I1.Q. is 93. 
32 fall into the classes of “ Average Adults” 
Adults,” 15 in the 


Thei r successes 


fifteen years. The remaining 


and “ Superior former 
group and 17 in the latter. 
and failures with the various questions are 
indicated in Tables IIT. and IV. 

From Table III. it is evident that the 15 
average adult students were not so good as 
the entire Table i 
while Table IV. indicates that the 17 superi ir 


adults were better in answering each set of 


number presented in 


questions than the entire group in Table IL, 
and superior, too, to the 15 average adults 
of Table III. 


features which the Terman method yielded in 


These are the outstanding 


connection with the Chinese students taken 


wholly by themselves. 


IT 


After my return to America in the fall of 
1918, Miss Arthur, my former student alread: 
referred to, called my attention to a tabula- 
tion given by Terman of the results obtained 
from 61 adults, affording at once a compari- 
son of the Chinese mind with the American.‘ 
The description given would seem to indicate 
that not all in the group of Americans had 
as full a training as the Chinese students, 
although some, having gone “beyond” high 
school, were practically commensurate with 


them. In Table V., I reproduce Terman’s 


4‘‘Stanford Revision Binet-Simon Seale,’’ p 
137. Cf., also, pp. 49-50. 

5I might add here that two of the Chinese stu- 
dents were nineteen years and over in their mental 
age, but since they were only one month and one 
month and a half over eighteen years and eleven 
months, as given by Terman, it did not seem ad- 
visable to make any special provision for them in 
the table. 

It is also true that the shortness of the Terman 
seale failed to bring out the real high grade men- 
tality of these students. Not one of them failed 
with the questions set for the ‘‘Superior Adults,’’ 
Had 


and four passed all the questions of this set. 
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vir 
table with Chinese stu 
dents added.° I 
question 2 to the set for Year XVLI., since, as I 
have indicated, I used this in this con ection 


the results trom 


iit I 
have also added alternative 


in place of the vocabulary test. 


TABI V 


ads ipe 


ests of Aae 


Adults W) 
XIV. and 


Students 


Pass the 


Above, and of the Chinese 


Seve 


~ 


AY age Adults Sup Adults 
15-17 Mental Age) (17-19 Mental Age 
Com. | Cht- Com, Chi- 
H.S Sch. nese H.8 Sch ese 
GrouD Group Stu- Group Gre D Stu- 
dents lents 
XIV 
1. Vocabulary (50) 100 97 87, 100 100 Q4 
2. Induction . a7 SS 54 100 95 71 
3. Pres. and king 89 83! 100! 100 87° 100 
4. Prob. of fact 97 85 94. 100 100 100 
5. Arith. reas 89° 79 | 100 o4 96 100 
6. Clock 91! 85 94) 100 95 8S 
Al. Seven digits 60; 90 | No 93 S87 No 
data data 
XVI. 
1. Vocabulary (65 90; 85 | No. 100 100 No 
data data 
2. Fables (8 79| 74 60 86 82 65 
3. Abstract pairs 91) 7 74 100° 100 is) 
4. Box problem 51 76 74 Sb Yo Ss 
5. Sixdigitsreversed 34) 61 27 73 77 s2 
6. Code 38) 26 | No 75 67 No 
data data 
7. Alternative 2 No | No 34 No! No 71 
data/| data data data 
XVIII 
1. Vocabulary (75 35; 30 | No | 100 83 No 
data data 
2. Paper cutting. 30) 28 74 77 So 86994 
3. Eight digits... 30!) 34 00 73 67 53 
4. Sense of selection 63) 25 54 S1 57 82 
5. Seven digits re- 
versed No | No 20' No No 77 
data, data data data 
6. Ingenuity 12; 20 ST SS 70 v4 


The 


connection 


outstanding results of Table V., in 
Year XIV., are for the 
the fact that the Chinese 


with 
“ Average Adults” 
students are so with 


superior in dealing 


the scale been longer, it is very likely that the 
mental age of these four, at any rate, would have 
been one or two years higher, approximating to 
age, 


these 


their actual chronological which was only 
for two of 


twenty-one and twenty-two for the 


twenty years students, and 


other two. 











17S 
Question 3, are practically equal to the “ High 
and 


Superior Adults” the 


School’ group W th 4 superior with 5 


and 6, while with the “ 


} 
+ 


Chinese were close to the Americans in the 
original im- 
group 


groups 


vocabulary test, verifying my 
equal to the “ High School” 


and 4, 


5, although they fell below both groups 


pression, 


with 3 and superior to both 


with 
in dealing with the clock problem. In con- 
nection with Year XVI., the Chinese “ aver- 


age -adults’ equalled the “Common School ” 
group with 3 and 4, were practically no worse 
than the “ High handling 


”, while the 


School ” group in 


‘superior” Chinese, although 
behind on the other questions, were better in 


With Year 


much 


giving the “six digits reversed.” 
XVITI., the “average” Chinese 
superior with Question 2, almost as good as 
the “ High School ” group with 4, 
with the 


were 


and from 


two to four times as good “in- 


“ superior ” Chinese 
excelled with the tests 2, 4, It is, of 
true that the Chinese fell behind con- 


genuity ” test, while the 
and 6. 
course, 
siderably on a number of questions, perhaps 
especially the “average 


for Year 


in many cases the language diffi- 


surprisingly — so, 


adults” with the “eight digits” 


XVIITI., but 
culty would probably explain their low scores, 


as witl os abstract pairs,” while a difference in 


moralizing might aeceount for their 


“ fables. 


type of 


low reeord with ltogether, how- 


ever, the “deadly parallel” here would seem 


to be exceedingly instructive. 


Ill 
W hich I 


students as a 


used 
test, 


The 
Chinese 
the Hamline freshmen, has not, I as- 


group test upon the 


check and also 
upon 
sume, been standardized, although its author, 
Dr. Scott, has testified to its value in a letter 
the fall of 1919. It 


the first 


IT received from him in 


consists of ten parts, being only 
The remain- 


(10); 


. water,” 


writing one’s name and address. 


nine are in order, “ opposites” 


ing 
as “drink .. 
(10); 


“ predicate-completion,” 


“ ask questions,” ete. “ species- 


genus” (10); “number-completion,” by add- 
ing 17 to each of an irregular series of two 
digit 


(20); arithmetical 


‘simple 


numbers 
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like = Test 3” of the “ Aly ia 


Army Tests” (5): 


problems,” 


' opposites * (90) : **com- 


plex-completion tests,’ as “color . . . red, 
name John,” or “ page . book, handle 
knife,” ete. (20); ‘ directions-test,” as 


“Put in a number to complete this sentence: 
‘A horse has feet.’ Write yes, no matter 
whether China is in Africa or n (15); 


and matching English and African proverbs 


rt,” ete. 


(8),8 
These questions were of very different de- 


grees of hardness, as was ascertained by 
checking up the errors and getting the per- 


The 


first three questions were especially easy, but 


centage of possible error in each set. 


apparently deserving of more credit in rela- 
tion to the paper as a whole than any one 


of them should have had by itself. Students 
probably did better on the entire paper after 
the early successes, than would have been the 
ease, had the difficult questions come first. 
Still further, by weighting the especially diffi 
cult questions by assigning them more credit, 
the paper as a whole consisted of 133 points 
Since 125 points made easier reckoning, which 
would allow .8 of one per cent. lor each ques- 
tion, I adopted this plan, although I fully 


appreciated the error that was thus int 


duced. Taken in connection with the weig 
ing, I felt that this would not work any great 
unfairness in the final result. 
In the article from which I 
test, the 
brilliant adults” complete it in 


obtair ed this 
statement is made that the 
“about four- 
teen minutes.” I found some, however, who 
did it in twelve and thirteen, and one in ten 
Evidently Dr. Seott obtained sim 


ilar results, for in a recent letter he informed 


minutes. 


me that “in estimating grades in terms of 
he allowed 100 per cent., if the 
and 


time, 
paper were completed in ten minutes, 
deducted two points for every minute there- 
after.” I adopted the same method and then 


averaged these percentage results with those 


6 The numbers in parenthesis indicate the num- 
ber of questions in each division. When weighted, 
Question 6 was valued at ten, and Question 10 at 
sixteen. All the other questions were valued at one 


point each. 
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Q 2 4 5 
{ Mer 3.2 SS SS ( ) ) { 
A er il Wome > 14 y as { 
| Both 8 | 7 , | a ; da 
cc} “4 2 gd 6 ; ‘ r ; t 
ed fro consideration of the errors, Fr this table it anneara that the Amer 
thus galing a singie mark for the paper as can me mad nears six time as many 


A wl ¢ The w sck m of this x l cy seemed to errors as the \ men did n Quest 


be sustained by the fact that the marks for siderably manv n a n Question 3. about 


the 190 Hamline freshmen who took the test ay 2 mant ‘ a 
were very regularly distributed according to 4) 5 fewer than the en on Question 6 
— , > . . : ¢U " 
the Normal Curve. By making five divisions, 4), arithmetica probl ; 
i arivonmie Ci " t ere ~ ‘ ‘ 
rding to the system of marking that has Ou ake . 
han ql ; Juestic 4 ( siderab 
been in vogue at Hamline, four approximately . 
. same on &% but ten per < ) e! Cue 


seven per cent each down to seventy per cent., 


ures, I found that the distribution was, A, 3.6 
ner cent.: B, 28 per cent.; C, 42 per cent.; 
1, 22 per cent.; and 4 per cent. failures, that 


is, below 70 per cent. This is a fair approxi- 


mation to the ideal curve and seems to justify dents on Question 5; th ere much bette 
the entire method adopted for scoring the than the American students, either el ! 
papers women or both combined Question 6, arit 
While I think that I fully appreciate the ™metical problems coincides t 
roughness of this method of calculating the results obt ed | t rma mm 1, 


results of these papers and regret that this give! n Table V; they ere col 
check test has not been published along with _ better 
ther material to serve as a satisfactory basis tions 7, 8, and 10, although in 1 

for comparing the Chinese students with the not quite so good as the American women; 
Americans. none the less the results obtained they were, however considerably poor 
from the two sources mentioned are not with- Question 9, which probably perplexed them 
ut value, since both sets of students took the not a little. It is more than likely tl 


same test and all the papers were scored in language was a considerable handicay for 


1 


the same way.? These results for both the them. 

Chinese and American students are presented I also need to add that five of the Chinese 
n the three following tables In Table VI. 
| are the percentages | f errors made by both method. did not take tl roup test. but 


groups of students. , they were also excluded fr the 


7 My colleague, Professor Buswell, kindly looked sults given in Tables IL, III, IV., and V., 


ig 
ver the papers obtained from the Chinese stu- no discrepaney could occur here. 5 
dents, so as to check my interpretation of the an- ever. Table I. presents results for 1 ( r 


swers given, some of which were rather doubtful. ey t Tsing Hua. including the { tted 


It hardly seemed worth while, however,: for him : a 

: here, who were much below ver n 
to check up on the freshman papers, since I exam- : . , 
their mental measurement that nd 


ned them later, using several of his suggestions 


Some of his other suggestions I also found valu 
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‘ +} eaci1il¢+ 
as the results 


errors 
ra’ expect 
is 53.4 per 


assumed 


col siderably behind t} 
in this particular piece of 
clearly, too, when we 


shows compare 


median mark for each group, which for t} 
Chinese was 70.5, but for the American men 
80 and the American women 82. This differ- 
ence, however, was largely due to time 
element, consequent, no doubt, in large part 
the difficulties of the This 


we consider the 


upon language. 


becomes evident when 
medians for the errors and for the time in al! 


Table VIII. 


the groups, as given in 
TABLE VIII 
- Men oo aa 


Women .. 17 
16.5 


Americans < 


Chinese 


From is last ts » it is clear that 
American women students were better 


the American 


errors and 


AND 


SOCIET) 


may say that I tried to obt 
etween the time required for the 
1 the number of errors 
results yielded 
n, but it could not be regarded as 
gnificant. I worked out by 


the correl: 


also 
son method betwee 


hinese students, who 
results ob al 
The 


tained was plus .47. 


ind the 
Terman method. 
that an error 
of the I.Q.’s 
already indicated. ( 
the process for just the 3: 
IV. This coefficient of corr 
50. This difference was probably due 
which this 
the 1.Q.’s, for the standard deviation of that 


was plus 


selection 


: | 
change 
factor dropped from 7.7 to 6.24, showing a 


greater homogeneity, while the _ standard 
deviation of the other factor changed simply 
from 10 in the first 10.11 in the 


This difference in the standard devi- 


case to 
second. 
ation, as between subject and relative, points 
to the great variation on the side of the check 


test, already evident in the figures for the 
Chinese in Table VII. and in the longer time 
Table VIII. 
dicates that my original assumption that this 

check test 
did, 


already shown, serve as a fairly good basis for 


shown in This result, too, in- 


serve as a was 


fact. It 


group test wi vuld 


not borne out in however, as 


an additional comparison of the intelligence 


f the Chinese and American 


students. 


Grecory D. Watcotrr 





